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MUSIC. 

IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 

The Sunday school and church have become, in a large degree, 
the primary schools of instruction in music. Were our Puritan 
forefathers, with their severe, strait-laced notions, to revisit the 
earth to-day, the universality of singing in worship would doubtless 
give them greater concern than the advance in matters theological 
and the overthrow of their fierce dogmas. True worship is not 
formal, but emotional. As the world grows more enlightened, the 
tendency to level the distinctions between priest and people becomes 
more general. The desire for a responsive worship is on the 
increase, and in those churches where the introduction of a ritual 
would be regarded as aping the forms of another sect, there is 
nevertheless a determined effort in the direction of congregational 
music. There has arisen, inconsequence, during the past decade, 
an " irrepressible conflict " between choir and congregational sing- 
ing. Congregations have for years resented the imputation that 
they are not capable of joining at least in the praise portion of the 
service. 

There is an evident impossibility in everyone's praying in unison, 
and equally so of the entire congregation's preaching at one and 
the same time: but that they can nearly all sing is clear, and 
this right, we are glad to see, the church-goer is more and more 
determined to assert. It is, therefore, of paramount importance 
that there should be right instruction in this matter, and that from 
earliest childhood the church-going child should be led in the right 
way. 

The Sunday school is the training ground for the church. If 
the young heart is wedded to music in the religious exercises of the 
school, it will be impossible to keep the voice still when it enters 
the church. A fervent singing Sabbath school is certain to make 
the church resonant with music. The scholars can not help them- 
selves, and if there is an old-fogy element in the church which 
would delegate all the praise to the choir, as it consigns the praying 
and preaching to the minister, it will be overwhelmed or ignored. 

Such being the case, let us see what class of music is presented 
to Sunday schools, and how the taste of children is cultivated and 
improved. In the past eight years, we have been continually in 
receipt of Sabbath-school song-books, for examination and review. 
The earliest specimens were ludicrous enough both as to words 
and music. It would hardly be believed now that men of sense 
would issue such stuff as our children have been asked to sing. In 
looking over our collection, we. find in a'book published so late as 
1871, and favored, through the enterprise of its publishers, with a 
large sale, the following twaddle. The first is entitled " Praying 
Always." There are eight maudlin verses, of which we give four 
as sufficient for one reading : 

" Teacher: — Little eyes, 

Looking wise, 
Have you said your morning prayer ? 
Have you thought 
As you ought 
Of our heavenly Father's care ? 
Tell me what our prayer should be 
When the morning light we see ? 

Girls : — Cloak and hood, 
New and good, 
Made to keep our bodies warm. 
Words of truth 
Learned in youth. 
Keep our souls from every harm. 
So let everything we see 
Turn our thoughts, O Lord, to thee. 

Boys : — Hoot or shoe, 

Old or new, 
Let us keep them clean and neat ; 
Let us pray 
. That we may 
Some day walk the golden street. 
So let, etc." 

(This assurance of a corporeal resurrection, boots, shoes, and 
all, beats the old theologians all hollow.) 

" Girls: — Collar white, 

Ribbons bright; 
Aprons, bonnet, shawl or dress ; 
So may we 
Ever be 
Clad in Jesus' righteousness. 
So let, etc." 

(This is a neat way of putting things, and must impress every 
healthy girl with the conviction that either she or the composer is 
a born idiot.) 

We intended to be content with four verses, but the next should 
not be ruthlessly severed from its equally imbecile companions : 

"Boys: — Top or ball, 
Treasures all ; 
Books and toys I dearly prize ; 
Yet may I, 
When I die, 
To my heavenly treasures rise. 
So let, etc." 

Is this not expecting too much ? What boy ever could be in- 
duced to compare the pleasures of heaven with the transitory 
joys of top or ball, which are liable to be swapped off at any 
moment for a dozen marbles, or the forbidden enjoyment of a 
Connecticut "Havana?" 

We thought this capped the climax of absurdity until we turned 
over the page and found this affectionate inquiry to a remarkably 
intelligent " Little Birdie in a Tree." We came to the charitable 
conclusion that the author must have been "up a tree" when he 
wrote it. We give it entire, "nothing extenuate, or set down 
aught in malice," omitting simply the repeats: 

" Little red bird in a tree, 
Sing a song to me. 



Sing about the roses 

On the garden wall, 
Sing about the birdjswing 

On the tree-top tall. 

Little snow-bird in the tree, 

Sing a song to me ; 

Sing about the cloud-land, 

"Way off in the sky ; 
When you go there calling, 

Do your children cry ? 

Little blue-bird in the tree, 
Sing a song to me ; 
Sing about the mountain, 

Sing about the sea, 
Sing about the steamboats — 

Is there one for me ? " 

Here is a charming "conundrum" to propound to a good-na- 
tured bird which is expected to warble about a variety of subjects 
and answer numerous idiotic questions. If he received a reply on 
the bird-like topic of steamboats from the blue-bird, it is not chron- 
icled. But, nothing daunted, he turns Ms attention to the black- 
bird in this manner : 

" Little black-bird in the tree, 
Sing a song to me ; 
Sing about the farmer, 

Planting corn and beans, 
Sing about the harvest — 

I know what that means." 

On the whole we are disposed to question this last assumption. 
Can any man who writes and publishes such stuff, and audaciously 
sets it to music for children to sing, know enough not to cut grass 
in a thunder-shower, or to wait for grain to ripen before driving in 
the reaper? If we admit this, we will not concede that he *' knows 
beans," and are relieved that he didn't make the assertion. 

Now it may be said that these two are exceptional extracts, but 
every Sunday-school superintendent knows that he has to use con- 
stant vigilance to steer clear of songs which border on the " step " 
which, as we know, is but one remove from the ridiculous. It is 
not the purpose of this article to advertise any particular work. 
We prefer rather to call special attention to the subject itself, which 
seems to us to have been treated with less care than its importance 
deserves. Children have not been vouchsafed the respect due to 
them. The disposition has been to underrate their intelligence 
and capacity for appreciation. Authors and composers have fallen 
into the error of writing down to a level below the average intel- 
lect instead of drawing the mind up by a grade of words and 
music higher than that average. Children like this latter method : 
it appeals to their honorable pride; it enhances their self-respect 
and stimulates their courage. 

Of the many song-books in general use, one may count the really 
meritorious ones on the fingers of a single hand. Publishers an- 
swer the appeal for a better class of books by the assurance that 
good music will not sell; that children prefer weak and easily 
acquired melodies, and will not put forth any effort to learn that 
which is more harmonious and a little more difficult. This is true 
of superintendents, but not of the children. We have never yet 
seen a well-trained Sabbath school break down on any music that 
could be sung by a congregation or an average choir. The old 
and magnificent German chorals are acquired with as much ease 
and more evident relish than the flippant fiddle-de-dee which is so 
commonly meted out. 

We want to see a revolution in this field of Sabbath-school 
music. There is no end of new books. It is so easy to get them 
up and palm them off upon an unsuspecting, easily deceived pub- 
lic, that men who know scarcely more than the first rudiments of 
scanning and the formation of a common chord flood the market 
with their rhythmical and musical platitudes. We want less in 
quantity but a very decided advance in quality. The church 
music of the future is to be congregational, and if we would have 
it first-class, the education in the Sunday school must be thorough. 

To this end the Sabbath school should be the happiest place in 
the church. The room should be light and cheerful, comfortably 
furnished, well equipped with sufficient good singing-books, one 
for each child, and a melodeon or piano. A small pipe-organ is a 
luxury which only a few churches are able to supply' to the school, 
though a little less waste on towers, expensive chimes and super- 
fluous external adornments would leave ample means to make the 
inside appurtenances more complete. We protest against the 
disregard of the rightful claims of children by architects and church 
committees in respect to construction and equipment of Sunday- 
school rooms. Although land costs nothing upward, basements 
are usually deemed good enough for school-rooms, and hard, stiff- 
backed, uncushioned seats the proper accommodation for the 
"youngidea." Basements are sepulchres, in which to buryyouth- 
ful enthusiasm and silence young voices. It were as wise to shut 
up a canary in a dark cellar and ask it to pour out its brilliant paean 
of joy to the sun, as to expect children, buried in the gloom of a 
half-submerged room, to sing with spirit and enjoyment. 

When a school has other of the needful adjuncts we have named, 
let it be careful to select a singing superintendent, or at least one 
who is so imbued with the singing spirit that if he can not conduct 
the music successfully himself, he will have the "gumption" to 
select from his assistants some one who can. There are some 
superintendents, and many ministers, who regard the singing as a 
merely formal part of the service, interpolated to fill up the time 
and give a little variety to the exercises. Avoid all such. They 
are as much out of place in the pulpit and on the platform as a 
bull in a china-shop or a hen in a robin's nest. Singing is worship 
just as much as praying. 

So we say, in conclusion, if you want your children to love the 
Sabbath school and the church, and all its religious services, fill 
them with that lively, joyful Christianity which breaks out into song 
and makes every nook and corner of the house of worship resound 
with melody. A silent Sunday school is a sure precursor of a 
dying or dead church. And, per contra, a church can not go to 
sleep so long as it has a live, wide-awake, joyful, singing Sabbath 
school. 



ART. - 1 

AMERICAN SCULPTORS IN ITALY. 

The American art colonies in Florence and Rome, especially 
that portion of them devoted to sculpture, have been roused to a 
considerable degree of excitement by the wholesale charges made 
against them by Mr. S. W. Healey. This gentleman published ' 
letters in the Italian and American papers to the effect that many 
Americans established as sculptors in Florence and Rome indulged 
in corrupt practices, such as employing clever Italian artists to 
model many of their works in clay, and reproduce them in marble, 
for which work they were underpaid, and received no credit. 
These statements have been vigorously denied by such artists as 
Miss Harriet G. Hosmer, Mr. Franklin Simmons, Mr. Story, and 
others who were noticed by Mr.. Healey, and the impression is now 
general that' whatever may be true of a few obscure artists, the 
critic was too sweeping in his assertions when he charged such 
practices upon all of them. 

Miss Hosmer, in a lengthy letter which has been made public, 
asks how many of her countrymen are familiar with the process of 
sculpture? "Not one in a- thousand." She says that many 
believe that the statue is cut at once from the block of marble, 
without the preparatory process of the small model, or the full-size 
model in clay. Others, who are somewhat more enlightened, are 
aware that a clay model is first produced, which, being transferred 
to plaster, is placed in the hands of the marble workers ; but the 
process of preparing that clay model/is too frequently a complete 
enigma to them. ^ . 

Since this subject of statue-making has been extensively dis- 
cussed, in the daily papers, and the public at large has but an 
imperfect idea of the amount of assistance which an artist may 
legitimately receive. Miss Hosmer has thought it well to describe 
the process as briefly as possible. The outline of her sketch is as 
follows: 

The first work to be done is to prepare the small model which 
embodies the artist's idea. The proportions of this must be correct, 
the equilibrium adjusted, and the drapery arranged, if the statue 
calls for it. This is the work of the artist, and Miss Hosmer says 
no sculptor intrusts this work to an assistant. Before an assistant 
could do this he would have to possess the artist's idea, knowledge, 
feeling, touch ; and to expect this is manifestly absurd. The brain- 
'work of the artist is spent on the small model, which, when com- 
pleted, is intrusted to an assistant, who performs most of the severe 
manual labor in making an enlarged copy. The process of enlarg- 
ing is purely mechanical, conducted on mathematical principles. 
Modelers have been employed by Canova, Thorwaldsen, Gibson, 
and indeed all artists. When the large model has reached a certain 
state of completeness, the artist resumes his work, giving the statue 
such sentiment and grace as it expresses. Miss Hosmer agrees 
with Mr. George Ticknor Curtis, in a letter he has published on 
this subject, that sculpture is not to be considered a perfectly 
mechanical- art, but one of its noblest attributes is precisely that 
which defies mechanical limits, which is dependent upon a fine 
sense of grace, the offspring of thought, research and culture. 
He who leaves his own impress upon the statue must be considered 
its author, no matter how much mechanical work an assistant may 
have done. 

Miss Hosmer says the productions of no two artists are precisely 
similar. Each artist has his style, which stamps his work, disclos- 
ing the character oC the creator. Mr. Story, against whom Mr. 
Healey brought the charge of imposture, may be said to have 
created a new school of art. " A style neither strictly Greek nor 
strictly modern, but uniting the noblest features of both, in a man- 
ner unknown to any other artist of the present day." Who that 
has seen nis " Lybian Sibyl," one of the finest statues of modem 
times, or his " Salome," or, better than all, his last work, the 
" Alcestis," believes they are not his productions? Miss Hosmer 
describes Mr. Story's " Alcestis " as follows : " In this truly exquis- 
ite conception we see the wife of the doomed Admetus reissuing 
into the light of day, her mind distraught by the awful scenes 
which she has witnessed : awake, yet seeing not ; human, but with 
human senses sealed; weird, ghostly; treading, with uncertain 
step, the narrow limits which separate the living from the dead, the 
impress of the shadowy world still upon her." No one can believe 
that this statue was wrought by a man who was paid one dollar 
and a half a day. It must be the work of the poet, the. scholar, the 
man of culture, and of delicate taste. . 

Miss Hosmer pays a glowing tribute to the late sculptor, Powers, 
in which she says : " A man utterly devoid of all petty jealousies ; 
greater, even, as a man, than as an artist; kindly and helpful to 
his younger brethren, generous and just to all, I believe him to 
have been utterly incapable of uttering the language, or conceiving 
the intentions, which have been attributed to him byMn Healey." 

Art society in Rome, according to Miss Hosmer, -is not so pleas- 
ant as the outside world has often imagined. She says : " We 
indeed form a pleasant ideal of artist life in Italy, when from a 
distance we contemplate the possibilities which exist of rendering 
that society delightful; but personal observation of that. society, 
and personal contact with many of its artists, soon dispel the agree- 
able illusion, and the new aspirant to artistic honors is not long in 
espousing the cause of one or the other of the two factions; the 
barrier becomes complete, and extends .itself, not only to artists' 
studios, but to their homes ; and months, nay, even years pass, 
without any occasion presenting itself for two artists, who are, 
perhaps, working within a stone's-throw of each other, to exchange 
a word or a salutation." 

Many other artists in Rome and Florence have written in defense 
of themselves and each other, against the charges brought by Mr. 
Healey, all of whom affirm that a certain amount of -mechanical 
work is usually performed by hired labor, and is regarded as per- 
fectly legitimate. 

In America, all who have visited the studios of our resident 
sculptors, such as Clark Miljs and Vinnie Ream at Washington, 
and Launt Thompson, Mr. McDonald, and Miss Griffin, in New 
York, are familiar with the process of modeling and statue-mak- 
ing, and know that it is not uncommon for paid labor to assist in 
the mechanical work. A few of our artists have even modeled in 
public, at industrial expositions, that the most incredulous might 
see the process, and become convinced of the honesty of the 
artists. 



